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of the Revue Universitaire ; perhaps a cotn- 
mitte composed of the professors of languages 
in the principal Academies or Universities. 

4th. A sum of ten francs will accompany 
each request. This sum will serve to cover 
the expenses of correspondence, and the slight 
expense occasioned by the arrival or departure 
of each child. 

I should be very grateful to you not to 
judge too severely, by this outline, a project 
which I desire to recommend to your especial 
favor. The support of the administration is, 
in view of the central organization of our sec- 
ondary instruction, a condition perhaps indis- 
pensable to success. I reasonably expect a 
favorable reception for this application, after 
your kind consideration of the International 
Correspondence, of which this Bureau of Ex- 
change is, in a manner, the necessary con- 
clusion, or rather the natural development. 

In fact, as I said in the beginning, from the 
idea of the Correspondence the idea of Ex- 
change has grown. What more natural than 
the desire to perfect the acquaintance begun 
by letter ? Do they not already half know 
each other, when they have written long 
friendly letters, after they have exchanged 
portraits and photographic views ? And do 
not most letters show a reciprocal desire to 
visit each other ? 

How many parents, notwithstanding their 
tender regard for their children, would gladly 
send them to pass several months abroad, but 
who are prevented by the great expense, the 
difficulty of accompanying them themselves, 
and especially by the fear of the danger of ex- 
posing them, without proper care, to a sojourn 
111 a foreign land ! 

With our Exchange-bureau all is very simple. 
The parents enroll the names, or have their 
teachers do it. The exchange is arranged. 
The young stranger, received at the station by 
the family or the committee, is affectionately 
introduced, follows the courses of the Lycee or 
the College, while his French comrade, having 
become his substitute, is treated in like man- 
ner at his own home in England. 

The Bureau of Exchange would also occupy 
itself with adults, Professors and students, who 
would exchange in their vacations. And this 
would be an excellent means of economy, with- 
out speaking of the advantage to be derived, 
in a pedagogical estimate, from sojourning in 
the foreign family of a colleague." 

We shall probably hear, before the end of 
the coming year, of the full development of 
this ingenious method of Prof. Mieille's to 
facilitate the acquisition of foreign languages. 

I may say, in conclusion, with reference to 
our correspondence atSwarthmore, that, so far 
as known, all who began it last year, and who 
have now completed their course (with perhaps 



one or two exceptions), continue the correspon- 
dence. This communication with foreign lands, 
thus begun in school and college days, can 
scarcely fail to be a source of great satisfaction, 
and of essential service in many ways, in after 
life. Few subjects of study can be rendered 
more interesting and profitable than the study 
of modern foreign languages under such aus- 
pices. 

Edward H. Magill. 
Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

VARIA TIONS IN FRENCH PRONUN- 

CIA TIONS. 

Results of a pedagogical experiment made by 

comparing the examples given in Matzke's 

Primer of French Pronunciation with 

their equivalents in the Michaelis-Passy 

dlctionnaire phonetique de la 

Langue Francaise. 

I. 

"The pronunciation of French," says Profes- 
sor Matzke, "is confessedly the most difficult 
subject which the student meets in undertaking 
the study of the language." It has also been 
my experience that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects that the student meets during his 
entire study of the language. The importance 
of the subject, whether for reading, particularly 
poetry, for understanding the spoken language 
or for speaking it, must appeal to any teacher 
earnestly desirous of imparting to his students 
the essence of the original. The contribution 
of Professor Matzke, dealing directly with this 
phase of the subject, is in its way the most 
serious attempt to call attention especially to 
this trying feature, although it has been dealt 
with as scientifically and completely in Profes- 
sor Grandgent's Short French Grammar and 
in Professor Bevier's French Grammar, as the 
limits of these treatises permit. Such works 
in this country and such a work as that of 
Rossmann und Schmidt, Lehrbuch der fra-n- 
zosischen Sprache,* show what the feeling is in 
regard to the importance of the matter at home 
and abroad, and are attempts to place the 
study of language on a more satisfactory scien- 
tific basis. 

In what measure the study of language 
sounds can be combined with the study of the 

1 Leipzig, 1896. 
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language itself, is a question of how far theory 
and practice can be combined; so many factors 
enter, that no single statement can answer for 
all cases ; the knowledge, ability, and interest 
of the teacher in such work are most vital 
factors, not to mention others. In my own 
case, I have little confidence that I could use 
Professor Matzke's Primer effectively with a 
class of beginners, and in such matters each 
teacher must, I believe, be his own judge of 
how satisfactorily he can deal with a subject. 
My own experience leads me to believe that 
the simplest,as well as the most natural method 
for the beginner is merely as close imitation of 
the teacher as possible. One thing at a time, 
and first a practical familiarity with the sounds 
obtained by hearing them, — after which the 
study of sound symbols, tongue positions, etc., 
may contribute whatever it can. If a teacher 
can teach both effectively at once, he may pre- 
fer to do so. While it is not my belief that pho- 
netics and language should be separated, yet, 
on the other hand, I doubt whether at all stages 
they should always be taught together. While 
I have tried to teach more or less of the science 
of language and pronunciation both in the col- 
lege and in the graduate school, the results 
have been so different, and so much in favor of 
emphasizing this feature in the latter rather 
than in the former, that I am inclined to believe 
the graduate school the proper place for the 
systematic treatment of the sounds as distin- 
guished from the study in general of the entire 
subject. Thus it is that I have there, with a 
class keenly interested in the subject, taken up 
Professor Matzke's Primer. We have gone 
through it, scrutinizing everything carefully, 
with a view of getting all possible knowledge 
in regard to the pronunciation of the examples 
there recorded. Notwithstanding the fact that 
much of such work has necessarily been in the 
nature of a book review, I desire to state that 
the task has not been taken up in a captious or 
fault-finding spirit. Indeed, my hearty appre- 
ciation of Professor Matzke's good work has 
already been publicly expressed in an article in 
the Maitre Phonitique* 

The number of variations met with in study- 
ing the examples suggested the idea of going 
over them all and stating the results in tabular 

2 Sept. -Oct. ,1897. 



form. In doing this we have had the advantage 
of some works not to be had when the Primer 
appeared, notably the Michaelis-Passy diction- 
ary, portions of the Hatzfeld Darmesteter dic- 
tionary, and the Passy-Rambeau chrestomathy. 
The titles of quite a number of other works 
consulted were given together with comments, 
more or less extended, in footnotes referring to 
the examples as they occur in the Primer. 
Such a study, of course, Professor Matzke did 
not contemplate, certainly with students of the 
elements ; and did I not believe that such a 
study must be directly useful to teachers of 
French and post-graduates rather than to 1111- 
der-graduates, the comparisons would have no 
raison d'etre. 

As is well-known to those interested in the 
scientific study of the French language, the 
latest and most important contribution to the 
science of French pronunciation is the Mi- 
chaelis-Passy Dictionnaire Phonitique.z The 
time spent in its preparation by scholars so 
competent for their task must naturally rank 
this work as an authority, which, unless the 
promise that is reasonably to be expected 
fails, and that is unlikely, must be quite as 
weighty as any that exists on French pronun- 
ciation. Accordingly, while in our examination 
all available authorities have been consulted, 
the M.-P. dictionary has throughout been made 
the basis of the comparison. The results com- 
pared with those obtained here by other classes 
in this field have proven by far the most profit- 
able and the most interesting, which is one 
reason, in the first place, why I desire to make 
them known. Secondly, if this article can 
contribute anything toward directing attention 
to these two important contributions to the 
study of French pronunciation, Prof. Matzke's 
Primer and the excellent M.-P. dictionary, so 
that they may possibly be used in our colleges 
and graduate schools in some such way, for ex- 
ample, as that set forth here, it will not have 
been written in vain. 

Professor Matzke's sound symbols differ 
somewhat from those used by the Association 
PhonStique Internationale with which the com- 
parison is here instituted. Although they an- 
swer the purpose, I do not believe they answer 
as well as do the symbols of the Association, 

3 Hannover, 1897. 
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and, to my mind, it is to be regretted that 
scholars cannot unite upon one system, the ad- 
vantages of which, as I have already pointed 
out in the article, above referred to in the 
Mai/re PhonStigue, must be obvious to all in- 
terested. 

Taking up first the " Explanatory Table of 
Phonetic Symbols,"* the symbols representing 
the vowel sounds are given with the key-words, 
while just below, for covenience of comparison, 
I have merely given the symbol used to repre- 
sent the above sound by Michaelis-Passy, with- 
out their key-words, which are not essential. 



(tete) ; 
(heure) ; 



(X 

as ; 

g (bon) ; 



a (passe); a (page); 

a; a ; 

q (rose) ; u (rouge) ; 

e; U; 

a (chambre) ; g (pain) ; 

&; e; 3/ 

e (epee) ; i (dire) ; q comme ; 

e; i; 3; 

02 (feu) ; il (mur) ; 

0; y; 

"be (un); e (le); 

as; s; 

: sign of length. 
: sign of length. 5 

As may be seen, with the exception of «=Fr. 
i, and «— Fr. ou, the signs for nasality and for 

]f=(sh in E. sham) ; z=(s in leisure and z in azure) 

f . . (chat, hache) ; g . . (Jean, rou^e) ; 



i (semi-consonantal i) u (semi-consonantal u) 
j . . . (>eux, bt'en) ; w . . (ou\, poele) ; 

i ti and «=semi-consonantal i, u and it have a 
reference, 8 where by means of examples these 
symbols are explained. The corresponding 
M.-P. symbols/, w and 1/, with their keywords, 
if not so readily transparent as some of the 
other symbols of the Association PhoniUque, 
nevertheless convey at once a rather more in- 
telligent idea of their values than do Professor 
Matzke's {, u and &, without looking up the 
reference. 

The sign « is used in the Primer to denote 
vowel nasality; that is, to show that a sound not 
nasal is made so by the air partly deflected 

4 P. vi. 

5 Used, as on p. 46, note 3, to indicate consonantal length- 
ening, although almost invariably throughout the Primer 
vocalic length is meant. 

6 P. 40. 7 P. 120. 8 Cf. §42. 



length, each symbol differs from its correspon- 
dent in the other system more or less. 

The symbols representing the consonants in 
each system are more nearly alike : b, d,f, g, 
k, I, m, n, p, r, s, t, v and z being alike in both 
systems and representing, respectively, the cor- 
responding French consonants, x is given as 
a symbol=/6s. As it is not used in the Primer 
as a symbol at all, and as both k and fare used 
as symbols, why it should appear here is not 
clear. In regard to h, Professor Matzke says : 
" h whether it stands at the beginning or in the 
middle of the word, is never pronounced in 
French."* Consequently its non-appearance in 
the Primer is phonetically exact. Of course if 
there be a slight aspiration audible, then it 
should surely be recorded by some symbol de- 
noting aspiration. In such forms as Fr. hache 
and_/V hais, it can undoubtedly be heard in the 
pronunciation of many French people. Mi- 
chaelis-Passy, who use the symbol h, say : " h 
indique que la liaison et Tension ne se font 
pas, et qu'on peut aspirer."7 This to my mind 
is more satisfactory, because one has a safe 
guide in the perplexing cases of elision and 
linking, even though the h is absolutely silent. 

The symbols which differ from each other in 
the two systems, but which represent the same 
consonantal French sounds are : 

S=(ni in union) ; 

h . . . (regntr, peigne) ; 



a (semi-consonantal u) ; 
V (A»ile, nwage). 
through the nose. This same symbol, how- 
ever, is placed over the character representing 
French gn, which sound is already in itself 
nasal. Inasmuch as lip nasal m and point 
nasal n are distinguished by different symbols, 
why palatal Fr. gn sound should not be is not 
clear ; and that point nasal n should do service 
as a palatal nasal by putting the tilde (w) over 
it is using the sign to indicate position, a func- 
tion different from that originally assigned to it. 
The first criticism in particular which my 
class made, was in regard to the symbols a 
(passe) and a (page). Professor Matzke has 
chosen the common symbol a to represent the 
less common variety of Fr. a, that is, Fr. back 
a in passe; and he has chosen the compara- 
tively rare symbol Greek alpha (<r) to represent 
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the more common variety of Fr. a in page. It 
would be more natural and more logical that 
the common symbol a should represent the 
very frequently occurring sound, front a as in 
page, while the comparatively rare symbol 
Greek alpha (or) should represent the less fre- 
quently occurring back a in passe, about as in 
the Michaelis-Passy, or exactly if a of the 
Primer can be considered as Passy's a. I 
quite agree with the class. It must be remem- 
bered in this comparison, then, that when in 
any given word, which is transcribed in each 
system, the symbols for the Fr. a sound are 
alike, that is, either a and a or a and a, the 
sounds in each word in the two systems are 
different ; and when the symbols for the Fr. a 
are different, that is, a and a or a and a, the 
sounds in the two systems are alike. Thus in 
the Primer, 9 we have vua:r=voir, M.-P. vzua:r; 
tgrifya:r=iterritoire, M.-P. teritwa:r ; n%a.:r— 
noir, M.-P. nwa.:r ; in each of which three 
cases the a in question in the Primer is of the 
less common variety or Fr. back a, while in 
the M.-P. pronunciation, it is of the commoner 
variety, or strictly speaking, phonetically/re?*/ 
a in distinction to the former sound back a. 
On the same page we have rua (rua should 
have been printed),=roi, M.-P. rwa, where 
again the vowel sound in the two systems is 
different; but in the form for moi=m»o-, M.-P. 
mw&, the vowel sounds in each case are iden- 
tical. In addition to the criticism made by the 
class in regard to the use of the Greek a, an- 
other has since been made to me by a Professor 
of Romance Languages at a neighboring uni- 
versity who kindly looked over some of our 
work, to the effect that there is something to 
be said in favor of the aesthetic side of typog- 
raphy and that the needless introduction of 
the Greek a mars an otherwise pretty text. 

Another symbol which the class criticised, 
and rightly too, I believe, was the one for the 
so-called e mute, or the e which is not mute (e). 
It is a less effective symbol than the M.-P. in- 
verted 3, because it is so easily confused with 
g, the symbol for the open sound in Fr. tete. 

Coming now to page 1, the alphabet, the 
letters are given and their names thus : a (a) ; 
b (be), c (ce), d (de), e (e), / (effe), g (ge), h 
(ache), etc., just as in the past they have been 

9 P. 28. 



given in most grammars. It seems to me, 
however, that as it is now customary to name 
the letters by their sounds in the word that is 
spelled, the consonants being pronounced with 
the so-called e mute following, it is eminently 
appropriate to mention that fact in a treatise 
on pronunciation. It would appear, too, if one 
may venture in this connection a criticism on 
the M.-P. dictionary, that the letters of the al- 
phabet be treated as words might have been, 
as in theH.-D. dictionary, where both the old 
and the new pronunciation of the letters are 
indicated; but M.-P. do not give sound equiva- 
lents for them in the body of the dictionary, 
and one's information on that point is only to 
be had on page 319, where over the table ap- 
pears: "Chaquelettredoitseprononcercomme 
la lettre italique du mot mis en regard." 

J. Gkddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



ANGLO-SAXON READER. 

Anglo-Saxon Prose Reader for Beginners in 

Oldest English. Prepared with Grammar, 

Notes, and Vocabulary. By W. M. Basker- 

vill, Ph. D., and James A. Harrison, 

LL.D., L.H.D. New York : A. S. Barnes & 

Company, 1898. i2mo, pp. vi+176. 

The purpose and spirit of this book for 

"beginners in Oldest English" is good, and 

in a later edition it may easily be worked out 

so as to become its own justification. But as 

the volume stands, it shows signs of hurry in 

parts, as if rushed through to be ready for the 

autumn school-trade. 

The volume can become useful to those 
schools and colleges where the time given to 
the course in English, and particularly in Eng- 
lish linguistics, is necessarily limited, and the 
desire is to present as practical a knowledge 
of forms and principles of the "Oldest Eng- 
lish," with ability to translate, in as short a 
time as possible. It may, perhaps, be con- 
tended, from this point of view, that the 
standard Anglo-Saxon Readers like Sweet's 
and Bright's contain more material than can 
be made use of in the time at disposal, and 
that an elementry work, guided by judgment, 
may prove better adapted to these particular 
needs. Some such plea may be urged, and it 
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